


















































Disturbing to hear of so many father figures in the 
music suffering from the onset of that great leveller, old age. 
Cab Calloway, for instance, now 81 years old but still a 
determined performer, was taken into intensive care just after 
Christmas following a backstage collapse. Dexter Gordon 
managed only three numbers at a concert in Connecticut in 

was again taken ill after a concert in Barcelona early this year, 
and the announcement of a couple of dates for Miles in Cardiff 
and Manchester proved premature. Saddest of all, perhaps, was 
the admission of Art Blakey to UCH here in London. The great 
Messenger managed to fulfil most of his engagement at Ronnie 
Scott’s in January but looked ill when attending the opening of 

Art’s Place in his honour. We wish all of these senior statesmen 
well . . . The Big Cat was on hand to witness the Jacksons Lane 

Rebello, and Cleveland Watkiss did their bit. Another Gail 
Thompson success story, following Gail’s establishment of the 
Rock Garden sessions (now switched to Saturday) and whatever 
else she’s cooking up. We hear a possible Earls Court venue is 
next for the Thompson treatment . . . More on Miles. While 
convalescing, maybe the great man is watching himself on TV. 
One thing we spotted in New York over Christmas was the 
appearance of a TV commercial for new radio station CD 101.9, 
being sold as the coolest thing on the airwave. At the end of an 
advert which includes shots of Bobby McFerrin, Grover 
Washington and others, Miles comes on and mumbles: "CD 
101.9. Very cool. Like me.” Well, we’re not going to argue . . . 
The shame continues. After many promises of bringing back Jazz 
Today , the Radio 3 programme which is still the only place where 
new British jazz gets a regular live airing, the network has again 
shelved the series after a paltry six episodes — which, we might 


add, included some superb sessions from the likes of Andy 
Sheppard and Spirit Level. The word is that it “may” come 
back next autumn. But don’t bank on it . . . Nice to meet Lou 
Reed on a recent promotional trip to London. Lou told The Cat 
that back in his college days he used to have a radio show called 
Excursion On A Wobbly Rail , named after the Cecil Taylor 
composition, and never missed an Ornette Coleman show 
whenever the alto leader was in town. He's also been asked to 
contribute a track to the Charles Mingus compilation which is * 
the next A&M/Hal Willner project. What we want to know is: H 

Some Jive Ass Slippers’? ... Is this the power of Hotirire at as 
work? After our grumbles a couple of issues back, it seems that ^ 
MCA are releasing the Jack Dejohnette album over here, after 

— maybe the group with Dave Burrell and Fred Hopkins. w 
Speaking of which, why doesn't someone start distributing the 
superb Japanese label DIW here, which records Murray, the Art s 
Ensemble, James Blood and more in magnificent deluxe ^ 
pressings and sleeves? . . . Plans already well in hand for this s 
year’s Outside In Festival at Crawley. Mark 1-2-3 September in "§ 
your diaries now. A host of unusual visitors will make their way J 
in, and plenty of special events should make this the jazz event in -is 
the British calendar for '89 . . . Some of you will have noted a j 

early goodbye to Paul Basford, who was made an offer he > 
couldn’t refuse just after joining the team. Our new Advertising ^ 

seeking (what does that mean, Roger?) with a long-standing ^ 
affiliation with the music. Call him now if you want to discuss 

where he gets those suits from . . . 







the future of fusion is on n*N/us 

















they all played rag a.time 


Harriott in the 1960s brought about a new Indo- 





Revivals are always suspect. Especially revivals of 
projects that were once very popular. Either the new version is 
only a pale shadow of the original, or the public doesn't want to 
know, or both. The Indo-Jazz Fusions group which put John 
Mayer on the jazz map in the mid-60s is about to run this 
time-honoured risk, a task made doubly difficult by the absence 
of the great Joe Harriott. The death of the altoist in 1973 
signalled the end of the Indo-Jazz Fusions for Mayer, so 
important was his contribution to the overall sound of the group. 

“I got a 'phone call from Don Norman, the manager of the 
Indo-Jazz Fusion band, saying 'what about starting the band 

“Looking for a saxophonist to take the place of Joe is very hard; 
I believe there is a young lad called Steven Williamson?" 

Ahh, yes. (There were no firm bookings of musicians at the 
time of writing; we’ll have to wait and wonder.) 

This seems like a good moment to point out that the Indo-Jazz 
Fusions were conceived by John Mayer and were not, as has been 
implied, the brainchild of Joe Harriott (who was always a little 
uncomfortable with the project). 

When record producer Denis Preston was finally convinced 
this unlikely East-West synthesis might be a good bet, a band 


was duly assembled for the first recording session. 

“We started, and after 15 minutes the whole band packed up. 
They were not used to hearing these sounds," recalls Mayer. 
“Then I said, 'Look, take it easy. We take it step by step. We 
work this slowly.’ . . . and we got the whole thing. First time in 
the history of music that musicians from different cultures sat 
down and played from a score . . . Never been done before," he 

Either because of the persuasive musical cross-currents or its 
“exoticism", the Indo-Jazz Suite record was very successful, 
leading to clamours for a regular touring unit, which was in 
existence for a period of five years, evolving all the time into a 
cohesive and highly-charged ensemble. Pat Smythe's piano 

strictly inside the imposed structures' of the ragas and talas, 
perfectly in tune with the discipline that is the hallmark of both 
European and Indian classical music: the twin gods of John 
Mayer the composer. 

Mayer was born in Calcutta where he studied first 

music with Phillipe Sandre. After winning a violin scholarship, 
he came to London and began searching for a composition 



teacher, eventually coming under the very presitigious wing of 
Matyas Seiber, himself a pupil of Bela Bartok. A fertile period of 
work followed, with pieces being commissioned by the London 
Philharmonic, a work for Charles Groves, a possible commission 
from Yehudi Menuhin and so on. 

But then: "Suddenly everything crashed: 1959, I960. The 
symphonic world at that time couldn’t understand what I was 
trying to do.” Then came the meeting with Denis Prston and, a 
few years later, Indo-Jazz Fusions was born. 

As soon as Indo-Jazz was disbanded in 1973, the commissions 
came flooding in again and Mayer's output has since been large 
and remarkably varied: a flute concerto for James Galway, a 
concerto for orchestra (the RPO), a violin concerto for Eric 
Gruenberg, choral works, solo clarinet works, sitar and string 
quartet, and much more — his most recent project being a ballet 
based on the Indian legend of Krishna and the Gopis (milk- 

The process of marriage between the two musical cultures at 
Mayer’s disposal is a complex one: “When I write for an 
orchestra, the orchestration is done on gamelan techniques. 
Indian music has no harmony so I have to write layers and layers 
of counterpoint . . . You have the juxtaposition of rhythm which 


Mayer has consistently come to startling symphonic conclu¬ 
sions full of texture and event, which belie any notion that the 
story of the classical orchestra may be drawing to a close. For 
him, improvisation must be disciplined. “They always held that 
against me: being classically trained. I tried to conform with the 
jazz musicians, and I think it was going very well, and then Joe 

unlike any other previous attempts at a musical East—West 
summit, which tended to be pastiches of East by West. I still 
listen to the records in the privacy of my own headphones; 
screwing my face up with enjoyment at Joe's charging solos. This 
is the fusion music that jazz may have forgotten, but in the 
shrinking musical world explored by the likes of Don Cherry and 
Shannon Jackson, Mayer's ordered (but equally imaginative) 
point of view is still valid. 

RECORDS 

Two of the original Indo-Jazz Fusions LPs were recently reissued by EMI 

by Rohan De Saram (Wergo) and Dance Suite For Clarinet And Piano by 
Georgina Dobree (Chantry). See news pages for details of the new 


Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 


If I had fourpence for every time I'd mentioned the 
Arditti String Quartet in these pages, I’d be well on my 
way to a new system. They do, however, merit a reprise here 
for their new and very remarkable double set of Elliot 
Carter's quartets (Etcetera KTC 1065 and 1066). The 
earliest of these dates from 1951, though the set is rounded 
out by the 1943 Elegy; Carter's two early works for these forces 
have been disowned. 

It’s particularly interesting to compare this new perform¬ 
ance of the 1971 Third Quartet, for which Carter won a 
Pulitzer Prize, with the Ardittis' earlier RCA Red Seal 
recording, where its latent lyricism seemed to be a little muted 
by the near-presence of Ferneyhough and Xenakis pieces. 
Quartets - Beethoven's, Shostakovich's, Bartok's - do for some 
reason seem to work in tightly-conceived generic cycles and 
there is no question that Carter's gain enormously from being 
listened to in sequence. The balance of initiative among the 
four voices is brought to almost perfect precision, notably in 
the Third, which is an intriguing disposition of duos, 
reminiscent of some of Britten’s most inspired quartet writing. 
Absolutely essential, and one to file alongside the Ardittis' 

While not too far from the subject of rights and royalties, 
Oxford University Press has just published Harmonious 
Alliance: A History Of The Performing Rights Society (£19.50) by 
the distinguished historian of music, Cyril Ehrlich. The 
PRS is 75 years old, having been founded just before the 
outbreak of World War One to protect the interests of 
composers and publishers. Its role has never been less than 
political, perforce in the 1930s, more determinedly as technol¬ 
ogy began to change the parameters of musical reproduction 
and exchange. Often controversial, not the least attractive of 
its characteristics over the years has been its catholicity. 
Membership over the years has linked such unlikely extremes 
as Elgar and John Lennon. With 21,000 members and a gross 
income of nearly £75,000,000 in 1985, it's time someone 
took a look at what PRS is doing. Suffice it to say that the 
news isn't all that good. The progress of bureaucracy runs as 
smooth as ever. 

One of the most irritating symptoms of the narrowly 
bureaucratic system of musical administration and program¬ 
ming in this country is the inability to countenance more than 
one newly discovered foreigner at a time. Last year, it was the 
Finn Aulis Sallinen. This, it’s the 53-year-old Berliner 
Aribert Reimann. Best known perhaps for his Lear, a 
surprisingly intractable Shakespeare on the operatic stage, 


premiered in January at the English National Opera, in 
tandem with an Opera Factory/London Sinfonietta production 
of Reimann's Strindberg gloss The Ghost Sonata , he can be 
heard in smaller scale on a CD by baritone Richard Salter and 
the Kreuzberger String Quartet performing Unrevealed (based 
on Byron’s letters to Augusta Leigh), paired with David 
Levine’s reading of the 1979 Variationen for piano. Lear makes 
dark and lonely listening but Unrevealed (CPO 999 031 2) is a 
marvellous stepping-off place. 


The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 


Manners have changed. At present there are, or 
have just been, no fewer than three television crews in 
desert-bound Mali. And three has to be a crowd. Already 
what’s happening is that paths broken by the pioneers arc 
being trodden into mud by unimaginative follow-on work. No 
one trusts their own taste. Those that do become isolated, and 
then cranky: the little label Discafrique, who brought over 
The Bhundu Boys but refused to join the original World 
Music cartel, is getting just such a reputation. 

Manners have changed. No surprise. Some operators, in 
their cups, yearn for the old days - when people knew that to 
survive they had to operate a certain Quality Control and be seen 
to do so. Others - promoters! - suggest in print that critics 
should actually criticise. That African acts so-deserving get 
bad reviews for a change. For the good of the whole. The Real 
Sounds - inoffensive, never front-rankers - suddenly become 


Manners have changed. Everyone claims that what they 
purvey is, of course, the very best. But different standards 
abound. And some music suffers. Even off-mainstream there's 
always a mainstream. Artists without Gillett or Kershaw or 
Folk Roots to rubber-stamp them suddenly find themselves in 
limbo. An orthodoxy freezes out those perceived to differ. 
Being on a major label can't help a maverick talent - Virgin's 
Annabouboula, Epic’s Dvajan - if they somehow fail one 
of World Music’s many unspoken tests. 

Manners have changed. Tabu Ley, crown prince and 
founder of soukous, gives a press coTiferertce - very defensive 
about 1. M’Bilia Bel (his wife/protegee/star singing attrac¬ 
tion) and 2. the hole that Caribbean zonk punched in Zaire's 
music. She’s replaceable, it’s on the wane. No one listens to 
either any more. Our interest in both her and it throws that 
back in his face, of course. Soukous has always been the 
favoured African pop for a few, ignored by the many. 
Definitely not on the Bandwagon. Zouk, for the moment, is. 

Manners have changed. Stylus, an aggressive TV promo- 

































“The first eight notes of'Rule Britannia' contain everything that is the 
British people ." (Richard Wagner) 

“It was playing with ambiguity. It was pointless doing 
something in the journalistic/propaganda sort of way, where you 
saw Mrs Thatcher talking about Victorian Values - and then you 
saw the poor. That would be so crass now. You can’t do that any 


more. It had to show the culture for what it is, and you had to 
bring your values, and either find it repugnant — or some people 
would think it’s great, what she’s done, that it's very good.” 

Steve Martland's BBC2 showcase composition Albion was 
broadcast on 18 December. Embattled, elegiac, not entirely 
successful - the music had to be trimmed to fit the film — it 


attempted to unpick several strands from the ideas of patriotism, 
nostalgia, Victorian Values and Heritage UK. It got mixed 

ambivalence, and a lot of written support. 

The section that many viewers apparently liked best was also 
the most sinister, on second viewing: scenes of bee-keeping, 
hay-making, basket-weaving, a grainily pastoral England from 
long ago, golden images of the past-as-an-idyllic-foreign- 

during the Great War itself. The music crackles across stations 
from an ancient folk round to faraway-pastoral and foreboding 
tone-poem, but TV turns everything pint-sized, and we're really 

muted threat and the unreality register only slowly. 

So this visible lyric calm, British classicism's old forte, is 
tainted by premonitions of the terrible war that ended the age of 
Empire. And then the film jumpcuts into High-Rise decay, 
pounding rock-soul, and outsider-industrialists Test Dept 
bashing metal. This is the present, vital, angry, powerful - hate 

confrontation to come up. But indeed, it will, for the next half hour. 
You are about to hear a piece that is frankly the most challenging 
listening experience you will probably hear in this hall ." (Conductor 
Leonard Slat kin introducing Steve Mart land's Babi Yar. St Louis. 
1985) 

With Judith Weir, Martland is probably the only 

ances of his compositions, even if they’re mostly abroad, in the 
States, Holland and Japan. He actually studied composition 
abroad - in The Hague under Louis Andriessen — after graduat¬ 
ing from Liverpool University (in Music and English) in 1981. 

Because he works with Test Dept and Sarah-Jane Morris rather 
than the London Sinfonietta, he has had to get used to being the 
“Punk” Composer in British music circles. His first piece he 
allowed in public performance was 1981's “Remembering Len¬ 
non” (it uses “Imagine" as a Cantus Firmus). Both these facts 

“The definitions in classical music are so narrow that if you’re 
remotely different - not walking about in a mohican, just spiked 
hair — you're suddenly this extraordinary creature from another 
planet, and that therefore you must be involved with pop music 
as well. And it’s therefore very exciting. It’s some sort of fetish 
that they’ve got." 

At 29, Martland is of an age where not responding to the 
endless in-bleed of pop, rock, jazz and cannibalistic ad-jingle 
trumpery could only certify deafness. Basic sonic illiteracy. 
Music now has available an astounding range of resources, from 

non-diatonic tuning, polyrhythm and national exoticism to the 
rigorously unschooled and unscored neo-barbarism of rock. After 
all he was seduced away from Britain’s arid, pervasive modern¬ 
ism by Andriessen’s (semi-electric, very amplified) orchestra 


'influenced by rock music’ — nothing as ridiculously calculated. 
But thinking about it, on reflection, I do write the music down — 
but what I want, when I write it down, is the effect in 

music that rock musicians have when they are performing. So I 
don’t put dynamics — I just put loud all the way through, more 
or less. And don’t bbther with complexities, nuances, filigree 

“But by just doing that immediately you’re considered un¬ 
musical by the musical establishment. Because you're not 
involved with detailing, with beautiful scoring — you’re having 
everyone playing at the same time, so therefore it’s crude. But I 
like the crudeness. Because there’s incredible beauty in the 
crudeness." 

who share the same attitude, like Maarten Altena. Gerard Boowhuis 
and Cees van Zeeland. the two Dutch pianists, the way they performed, 
there's no two players in this country could have played like that ." 
(Martland on his piano duet Drill) 

Martland’ s pieces fold together round 
philosophical/political problems rather than a la mode structural 
mannerisms. Babi Yar takes the Nazi Concentration Camp that 
was almost forgotten as its subject: some of the American 
performers admitted that they were actually frightened by the 
rhythmic intensity and bloc unisons of the music as they were 

aying it. 

He learnt his craft in Holland, and maybe the Dutch habit of 
composing for particular performers, specific to-the-moment- 
formed collectives, helped take him into ICP/Fluxus territory 
(“Re-Mix", for example, is a jolly Willem Breuker-style parody- 

But away from the multiple class snobberies of British music, 
high and low, in atmospheres of fierce debate - Andriessen 
himself is a highly politicised composer — and in the end socialist 
more than situationist by temperament, he's used the Dutch 

His next piece, Terra Firma (like Albion , with video, and a text 
by Stevan Keane), will look back at the Earth from the Moon, 20 
years after the first extraterrestrial landfall, at an interplay of 
attitudes to nature and science, health and progress. And th^ 
recent American Invention works through the mesmerising practic¬ 
al numerology of minimalism and bar-counting — and demands 
on the players that led to Martland being called a “fascist” by 
certain English musicians, unused to this particular collective 
pressure. 

“Once you corrupt that notion of‘an orchestra', it creates this 
amazing tension in the social unit itself, in the orchestra itself." 

Then the noise of change begins to sound. 

and 15 March, then tours in March and April. See item pages for details 
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a magnificent offer 

quartet jazz books reduced — exclusively to wire readers 



best. Now you can get it at a fraction of 
the cost. Quartet Jazz Books, widely re¬ 
garded as one of the finest catalogues of 
jazz publications in the world, are open¬ 
ing their stockroom only to Wire readers! 

For a very limited period - and only while 
stocks last — you can order any of the 
books listed on these pages at a ridiculous 
knock-down price. Brilliant! These are 
some of the definitive books in the jazz 
genre, from Graham Lock's masterful sur¬ 
vey of Anthony Braxton to Jim Godbolt’s 
unimpeachable study of jazz in Britain. 
Here they are at prices that can’t hurt the 




it’s outrageous! free to subscribers! 


What about this! Leslie Gourse's splendid 
biography of Joe Williams, Every Day , 
provides a fascinating insight into the life 


It's published at £9.95. But if you sub¬ 
scribe to Wire this month, we'll send you 
one absolutely free! Gratis! 


r ANOTHER WIRE SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 
HY NOT JOIN OUR HALLOWED BAND? 
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Jimmy Ginffre's belief in "soft jazz " led to a 25-year exile from the 




who dares to be quiet. Photo by Nick White. 


from the cool 


Someone must have been celling li 
for without him doing anything 
one fine morning. 

know him; compositions gathered dust on his shelf. From being 
a successful, acclaimed musician he found himself edged farther 
and farther from the scene until, finally, he had to take a 
teaching job to pay the rent. Without a trial, without charges 
being brought, Jimmy G was sentenced to silence. 

The silence has lasted, give or take a brief interruption, for 25 
years. He's 67 now, a slight, almost frail figure with thinning 
white hair (a tuft of which perches, Dizzy-style, beneath his 
lower lip); a solicitous, softly-spoken man whose careful, 
chewed-over words tail into inaudibility and reveal less than the 
subtle language of his eyes, one moment glinting with humour 
the next measuring you with a steely glance. 

Ask him what he thinks lay behind that Kafkaesque blackball¬ 
ing a quarter of a century ago and he'll say, with a mild shrug, 
“Well, I got into the free jazz." Long pause. "And I didn’t use 
any drums." Long pause. “So . . . some people didn’t chink it 


;t have called the Jazz Police. 
b y definition — "You can't 


h. Someone m 


James P. Johnson to Anthony Braxton; but few can have suffered 
from its effects quite so comprehensively as Jimmy Giuffrc, for 
whom, as he puts it, “the doors closed" in 1963. In the nine 
years prior to '63 he made 15 LPs as leader, in the 25 years since 
he's made just four. (This is what can happen when you tangle 
with the Jazz Police.) 

Born 26 April 1921 in Dallas, Texas, Giuffre began playing 
clarinet at nine, tenor at 14 and by 21 had received his Bachelor 
of Music degree. He continued to study composition for ten years 
with Dr Wesley La Violecte (to whom he still refers as “my 
teacher") and, after a brief period with a symphony orchestra, 
turned to jazz in the mid-1940s, playing with various big bands 


‘Four Brothers", the 
Herman's Herd. Though capable 

renowned, Giuffre found himself more attracted to the “cool" 
school of jazz then forming on the West Coast, which was 
derived from the quieter, more-rhythmically-relaxed style of 
Lester Young. 

Based in Los Angeles in the early 50s Giuffre became an 
influential figure in this burgeoning West Coast scene, notably 
as a member of Shorty Rogers’ Giants; though it was on two LPs 
with drummer Shelly Manne that his penchant for experiment 
first caught the ear: on 1953's The West Coast Sound the brief, 
atonal “Fugue" displayed his interest in avant-garde composi¬ 
tion, while "Abstract No 1” from 1954's The Three & The Two 
was one of the earliest recorded examples of completely spon¬ 
taneous free improvisation. Soon given the chance to record his 
own albums, Giuffre began to question almost every facet of jazz 
orthodoxy: Tangents In Jazz (1955) has a rhythm section which 

come to feel increasingly inhibited and frustrated by the insistent 
pounding of the rhythm section,” he declared at the time); while 
his debut LP for Atlantic, The Jimmy Giuffre Clarinet (1956), 
pursued his fascination with sound-texture through eight tracks 
of diverse, highly original instrumentations that included wood¬ 
wind quintet, clarinet/celesta duo and solo clarinet with foot- 
tapping. His clarinet tone was remarkable too, delving into the 
lower registers to achieve what one critic called “a thick, soft. 

His second Atlantic LP, The Jimmy Giuffre 3, initiated the 
series of trio recordings for which he is probably still best- 
known. The first trio comprised Jim Hall (guitar), Ralph Pena 
(bass) and Giuffre himself on clarinet, tenor and baritone saxes. 
Though apparently the next logical step after the rhythm- 
experiments of Tangents In Jazz, Giuffre tells me that the 
decision to go drummerless was partly force of circumstances. 

“It came out of Debussy, actually, that Jim Hall group,” he 
recalls in his quiet manner. "Debussy’s sonata for flute, viola and 




Jimmy Giuffrt 


harp. So Jim was the harp, Ralph the viola and I was the flute. 
I’d been looking for someone who could play great drums and 
also wanted to play more of a chamber-type music - and it was 
hard. I couldn’t find a drummer interested in playing softly, in 
listening and resting. So I heard this Debussy piece, I liked it, 
and I thought, well, why not the three of us." 

The absence of drums led to muttcrings among the more 
hidebound elements of the jazz community, but these were 
drowned out by the popular acclaim for “The Train And The 
River”, the LP's closing track, which became a surprise hit. To a 
degree, the song’s deft interlacing of catchy folk themes, the 
nimble dance of three melodic lines across wide-open spaces, 
typified the trio’s music of the mid- to late 50s, even though 
their instrumentation underwent a further radical change when 
valve-trombonist Bob Brookmeyer replaced Ralph Pena. 

These were busy years for Giuffre: he guested with the MJQ, 
wrote arrangements for Lee Konitz and Sonny Stitt, recorded his 
own notated works with Gunter Schuller and Orchestra USA and 
even made an album (Four Brothers) on which he overdubbed four 
tenor parts, thus anticipating the saxophone quartet by nearly 20 

excellent LPs like Travlin Light (with Hall and Brookmeyer), 7 
Pieces (with bassist Ray Brown replacing Brookmeyer) and The 
Easy Way (with Red Mitchell replacing Brown on bass). Then 
came a slight hiccup - two LPs at the turn of the decade found 
him adding a drummer to the group and seemingly uncertain of 
his direction: Ad Lib was a blowing album. In Person a live LP - 
before he formed a new trio early in 1961 with Paul Bley (piano), 
Steve Swallow (bass), and suddenly began to play the most 
adventurous music of his career. 


It was almost certainly his three LPs with Bley and 
the Jazz Police. 

softly. “I started with Fusion , then Thesis , then I let everything 
go on Free Fall - there's no time, there’s no key, no metre. We 
just ... I found the right people to play with, that listen to each 
other and aren't greedy. Everybody got plenty of room to play." 

To what extent were these freedoms influenced by the 
innovations of Ornette Coleman and Cecil Taylor? 

“I wasn’t copying Ornette or Cecil Taylor. I mean, 1 got 


been about fitting to what other people are doing. 1 don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad or what, but I've always tried to put my 
stamp on it — playing and writing. 

“Free Fall, that group sort of evolved from . . . Paul and Carla 
were always after me to write more abstract music ...” He 
nt, suspicious of the terminology. “Well, call it 


The music is more abstract, but the freedoms explored on 
previous recordings and exemplify — as does his entire oeuvre — the 
when jazz gets soft it loses its gusto and funkiness. It is my 


feeling that soft jazz can retain the basic flavour and intensity 
that it has at a louder volume and at the same time perhaps reveal 

Ironically, it may be Jimmy Giuffre’s quietness (musical and 
personal) which has caused us to overlook the more revolutionary 
elements of his music. Comparisons with Taylor and Coleman 
perhaps seem a little absurd; yet Taylor and Giuffre were two of 
the first people in the 1950s to question the tyranny of the stated 
beat (and came up with diametrically opposite solutions), while 
Coleman and Giuffre turned to melody as an alternative to 
bebop’s improvising over the chord changes pretty much con¬ 
temporaneously. Bley, who had played with Coleman shortly 
before joining Giuffre’s trio, may have been a catalyst; but 
Giuffre’s stress on the melodic line is evident from his earliest 
recordings and, he says, originated in the teachings of Dr La 
Violette. 

"His basic phrase was that the harmony is the result of the 
line. That is, unlike the opposite approach where you fit the 
melody to the given chords, the line creates its own harmony. 
You just write with the intervals in mind, either resolved or 
unresolved, and you learn how to juxtapose those together, 
co-ordinating the lines so that they can all be heard.” 

This emphasis on the line led Giuffre to suggest, as early as 
the mid-50s, that the instrumental parts in his trio were 
interchangeable — ie, that all the lines were equal: a concept of 
ensemble democracy well ahead of its time, and which came to 
fruition on Fusion and Thesis, two of the most perfectly- 
integrated and beautifully-realised small-ensemble recordings in 
all creative music. (Though perhaps not in Jazz because as 
Martin Williams' sleevenotes to Thesis concede, “On the surface, 
at least, this music may not always sound conventionally like 
jazz." However, let me quote his conclusion too: “But only 
jazzmen of the skill of these players could improvise with such 
technical and emotional freedom, and yet make such cohesive 

superbly intricate, intuitive patterns together, creating a richly 
reflective music that, for all its softness, remains intense, 
disciplined and rigorously honest. If the absence of conventional 
rhythm is what made these LPs seem so odd at the time, it’s 
probably that which makes them sound so fresh and contempor¬ 
ary today. No other group from the early 60s (with the possible 
exception of the Cecil Taylor Unit) managed to do away with all 
the props and still achieve such a serene balance of form and 
freedom. 

Verve, his label in the late 50s, rewarded Giuffre in the 

contract. So the trio's final LP, Free Fall (1963), appeared on 
CBS; not that CBS deserve any kudos either. 

“Teo Macero got behind that and made it happen,” Giuffre 
murmurs. “But it was out of the catalogue again in three 
months . . ."It was, he adds, his favourite album. Available for 
three months; unavailable for 25 years. 

Free Fall takes a step beyond Fusion and Thesis, the most free 
and abstract of the lot. It also shakes up the format with a 



Jimmy Giuffre 


expected seamless blend of composed and improvised, but the 
solo tracks — all for Giuffre's clarinet — are free improvisations. 
Had he, I enquire, been trying to develop a new language for 
solo clarinet? 

He nods. "Yeah. At that same time I wrote a quintet - for 
clarinet and string quartet. I played it at the Library of Congress 

improvised." He shoots me a rueful glance. "I've got a couple of 


There seems to be enormous hostility towards compositions by 
people from the jazz field, I say. Presumably your pieces have 

“Well," he mutters, eyes gimlet-sharp, "I don't see anybody 


Aft hr Free Fall came the freeze-out: Giuffre was not 
able to record again for nearly ten years. The man who'd been a 
leader of the West Coast "cool" school found himself cold- 
shouldered by the music business; run out of town by the Jazz 
Police for not playing loud'n’sweaty enough. 

A brief flurry of activity in the early 70s - two LPs under his 
own name, two with Paul Bley on the latter’s Improvising 
Artists label - was followed by almost a decade more of silence 
before the two 1980s Soul Note LPs, Dragonfly and Quasar, 
which have signalled his partial return to musical activity. 
Despite a late conversion to electricity - impressed by Weather 
Report, Giuffre now uses electric bass and electronic keyboards 
in his current quartet — the Soul Note LPs display many of his 

to nuances of texture and timbre, a sense of spaciousness; the rub 
of thoughtful, intimate music. Yet neither these LPs nor his 70s 
albums are as far out as Free Fall. Had he taken a deliberate step 
back from the edge? Or did he feel he'd taken free music as far as 
he could with Free Fall ? 

“No, not exactly. But, you know, the doors closed, I didn't 
record for ten years. I kept trying different things. Far out is one 
thing, but I’m more interested in, hmm, expanding. I try to reach 
for a deeper meaning. The last two albums may not be as far out 
as Free Fall , but . . ."he tails off with a shrug. Then adds, "I 
have some recent tracks that indicate a new step, I think.” 

In what way? 

“Well, they’re not totally different but they reach into a kind 
of pathos, a sad feeling, almost like European classical . . . like 
Mussorgsky, that kind of dramatic quality. I ..." he tails off 
again, frowning. Then, after a long pause, “It’s pretty hard to 

Whatever a classic is . . . something that has an indelible frame 
for it, it’s clear, it’s strong, it’s confident. It need not be 
dissonance. The free-jazz thing, you can decide no or yes, just 
play free music, period: let the wind take it and your fingers flap. 
But straight-ahead, I mean things that are solid and done with 
total confidence, even though it’s maybe not so unusual tonally 
or whatever, that can reach another dimension too.” 

Recent tracks like “Cool”, “Moonlight" and "Spirits” certainly 


sound clear, strong and confident to me; classics every one. It 
makes you wonder what Giuffre might have achieved had he 
been able to record and gig regularly. As it is, excepting the 
occasional film-score commission, teaching has been his major 
source of income for the last 20 years. This, not surprisingly, is a 


Teaching is your chief occupation? I ask, less than tactfully. 

"No, no. That’s what's difficult ...” For the first time in our 
conversation Giuffre sounds agitated. "People have a tendency to 
think that when a -musician is caught teaching, he's retired. 
There’s nothing ..." He looks up at me abruptly: “Can you 

Er, In order to survive and pay the bills, I suppose. 

“That’s the number-one reason. If I didn't have to, if I had the 
means to survive without it, I wouldn't teach. 1 learn when I do 
teach, it’s not a loss; it’s just that there’s only so much time in the 
day and I’d like to practise more, get more music done. I'm at a 
period now where, ah, the music is coming out a little slower. I 


He purses his lips reflectively. The room falls silent. 

The amount of music lost to him, to us, in his 20-plus years of 
reluctant teaching is incalculable. Even now he has had to go to 
Italy, to the Soul Note label, to find someone willing to release 
his work. “The American companies have turned deaf ears to us,” 

were over-budget." One consolation, at least, is that the attempt 
to squeeze Giuffre out of the history books has surely failed. His 

music's evolution, and his concern with the nature of sound and 
its relationship to silence/space prefigured many of the structural 
advances made in the late 60s by the AACM. Now, with his two 
recent Soul Note LPs (a third is planned for later this year) 
rekindling interest in his previous work, a new generation of 
musicians is starting to acknowledge his influence: John Zorn, 

and has cited the trio with Hall and Brookmcyer as a factor in his 
choice of Bill Frisell and George Lewis for the News For Lulu 


Giuffre gives a slow, appreciative nod. “You're out on an 
island, you know," he muses. "I mean, unless you go to clubs or 
concerts every night, or buy records to figure out what so-and- 
so’s doing, which I don't, you're out by yourself on an island, 
you're not really connected to anyone else, and it’s interesting, 
and nice, to hear that someone is . . . doing something." 

L * r f. r , as I’m packing away my tape recorder, I ask him 
if he feels any anger or bitterness at his treatment by the music 
business. He considers for a minute, then gives a wry smile. 

“No,” he says, a glint in his eye, "I guess I asked for it." My 
surprise must have shown, because he adds, “I mean, it's not as if 
I’m the ultimate musician. There's still a lot I want to learn. 
New things I want to try." 

At which point a cough comes from inside the wardrobe and a 
voice clearly says, “Nothing too new 1 trust, Mr Giuffre." 

The Jazz Police are still among us. 





Requiem for Lennie 
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conventional voicings. 

Of his immediate students, only Crothers seems to have 

volved melody lines influenced not only his own circle but the 
work of Bill Evans and, through him, a whole generation of 
pianists including Keith Jarrett and all his followers. Although 
Miles Davis took the credit for telling Herbie Hancock to leave 
out the left-hand chords in the Miles Smiles period, the resultant 
rambling right hand sounds very Tristanoesque. You can also 
make a good case for his long-distance influence on horn players, 

for breath, such as Coltrane and early Wayne Shorter. If you 
wrote out Eric Dolphy and did him on piano, in other words 
without his unique tone but with the convolutions of shape and 
timing, he would look a lot like Lennie. 

Although it doesn't apply to any of the above, many different 
musicians of markedly different persuasion spent time studying 
with him, such as Bud Freeman, Bob Wilber, Phil Woods, 
Sheila Jordan and (according to Joachim Berendt) Joanne Brack- 


Bird and Lester Young), and not playing the solos on their 
instrument initially but learning to sing them - a notably 

teaching) and one which ought to be much more widespread 
today. But part of the attraction also lay in Lennie’s reputation 
for loosening people's blocks about their improvisational ability 
and his interest in psychiatry (hence Al Haig calling him "the 

but our own Peter Ind, who spent several years working with the 
pianist and his acolytes, maintains that Lennie himself was well 
versed in the work of Wilhelm Reich. 

existed without Tristano, but the same might not be true of 
either Lee Konitz or Warne Marsh. He was such a formative 
factor in their playing that, taken together, they are the best 
vindication of his teaching. Interestingly, as they each emerged 
from under his wing, they abandoned his stated ideal of horn 
players using a deadpan, unemotional tone - all the better to 
hear the choice of notes - but they both continued to base the 
architecture of their solos on his harmonic and rhythmic.princi- 
ples. A friend points out that many composer-teachers (such as 
Rameau, Bruckner and Schoenberg) passed on standard techni¬ 
ques rather than vouchsafe their own working methods, but 
Lennie’s approach was at the other extreme and tended to 
produce Tristano clones. It was only in this sense that he was 
interested in experimenting with free jazz - not with musicians 
all expressing their own individuality simultaneously, but with 
collective improvisation by several little Lennies. 

Virtually all his material, in fact, was based on a small number 
of 1920s and 1930s song standards, sometimes retaining the 

ing original jazz tunes on the chords. For example "Indiana", 
played more or less straight on the Live At Birdland set, is also 
the basis for the fully improvised “Ju-Ju" (named after his wife 


Judy) and "Deliberation" and for the Tristano tunes called “No 
Figs” and “Back Home”, as well as for the Parker/Davis “Donna 
Lee" (the only jazz original he recorded that was not written 
within the Tristano group). 

And, with one exception, everything was always played in 4/4 
with lots of temporary metric variation or blurring of the barlines 

course, and it could just be seen as a rather dogged running into 
the ground of what Bird, Lester and others had already begun. 
But the thing that many listeners cannot forgive is Tristano’s 
neutering of the rhythm section and particularly the drums. His 
own backing of soloists is often leaden in a way that Brubeck 
obviously found it hip to emulate, while his requirement for 
bassists was a fairly heavy accentuation on one and three. As to 
drummers, although those on later live recordings such as Art 
Taylor, Paul Motian and Nick Stabulas are almost demonstra¬ 
tive, Lennie actually preferred and in his early days got drum¬ 
mers who discreetly marked time — and that's all. On "Turkish 
Mambo" he even went so far as to record himself with a 
metronome(!), which might just possibly be an unspoken tribute 
to the magazine of that name that praised him so extravagantly, 
but it makes the modern drum-machine sound positively vital 
and musical by comparison. 

have acquired by now the respectability of age. Even if "period 
charm" is not exactly the phrase that comes to mind most 
readily, his determinedly different style has some of the quaint 


such as Stan Kenton's. And certainly his attempt at "white 
bebop" has more going for it than the oh-so-palatable West 
Coast stuff that stole the limelight soon after. Much of what he 
achieved remains fascinating and, in “Requiem" alone, the 
dramatic tension between his input and that of the jazz tradition 
is deeply moving. 

RECOR D GUIDE 

(broadcast) and Braba BB-01 (Metronome All Stars, including "No 
Figs” without Parker, and the RCA solo tracks). "Intuition" and 

records are collected on Mercury 830 921-2 and Rarctone 5008-FC plus 
four tracks on Prestige P 24081. "Pastime", "Ju-Ju" and "Descent Into 
The Maelstrom" are on East Wind EW 8040/Inner City IC 6002. The 

Tristano including "Deliberation”, were reissued as Atlantic SD 2- 

Thing Called Love" - some of which is tranStri bed-in Jazz Piano 3 (IMP 
Ltd) - are on Jazz Guild 1008/Phontastic NOST 7635; four of these, 
with different titles, arc added to the Live At Birdland set (containing 

Motian and Nick Stabulas (previously on labels such as Bombasi and 

Improvisations (with Peter Ind) on Elektra 96-0264-1 and the Bill Harris 
AH Stars on Jazz Showcase 5001, an 




GOOD NEWS FROM JACK DANIEL’S. 
NO NEWS. 


Our local paper can be read in five minutes. That’s all it takes to keep 
up with Moore County. 

★ 

Occasionally, you’ll see an article on Jack Daniel’s Distillery. Like when Jack 
Bateman broke his arm unloading wood in the rickyard. Or when Frank Bobo 
(our head Distiller) had his grandson born. But normally we don’t make the paper 
much. You see, we’ve been mellowing whiskey here at Jack Daniel’s since 1866. 
And according to the editor, there’s no news in that anymore. 
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d core zorn 


Sex! Violence! Custard pies! It's thrills galore as "Mad” 
John Zorn thrashes Ornette , mangles Marsalis, whips the 
Kronos quartet. But who is the messenger from Planet Tharg? 
And why are Graham Lock's trousers on fire? Now read on. 
(Zornography by ConeylJay) 


e! 


"It’s like waking up in HELL,” John Zorn chuckles 
gleefully. "Pretty scary." 

It is his latest project - an LP of Ornette Coleman tunes 
performed in the thrash style of hardcore rock (ie short, fast, 
loud) by Zorn and Tim Berne (altos), Mark Dresser (acoustic 
bass), Joey Baron and Michael Vacher (drums). 

“There’re 20 songs on the record," says Zorn, "of which seven 
or eight are one minute long, several more about two and a 
couple maybe three. The first side has 11 songs; it just doesn’t 
stop, it's like WHAM! from beginning to end." 

Zorn, I should add, likes Ornette’s music: the LP comes to 

“I think it’s truly in the Ornette tradition - it’s kinda like 
Prime Time and the older musics, yet it goes somewhere even 
further than that. I think, if anybody, Ornette will dig it. But 
because it’s so extreme I think we'll get controversy. A lot of 
people are really gonna hate what we've done." 

saxophone, but it wasn’t until he met Tim Berne six years ago 
that he performed them in public. Hearing a melodic trait in 
Berne's playing that reminded him of Ornette, and spurred by a 
feeling that Ornette’s compositions had been neglected, Zorn 
suggested they play a few concerts of Coleman’s music. 

To begin with they played “in Ornette's early-60s style - do 
the head, each take a solo, then do the head again", but turned to 
Ornette's bluesier pieces as Zorn became fascinated by the R&B 
element in the music, then moved into "a free jazz, dixieland, 


collective-improvisation kind of approach" when Zorn, dissatis¬ 
fied with his alto playing, asked Berne if they could “just blow 

Finally, a growing obsession with hardcore groups like 
Napalm Death and The Stupids led Zorn to “take that approach 
with the Ornette material, doing it faster and faster, shorter and 
shorter, to make it even more powerful and on the edge”. 

It sounds, I say to ( the wiry, bespectacled. 33-year-old. New 
York-born and -based) Zorn, as if the music developed first from 
within, then had the hardcore format imposed on it from 


"NO," Zorn ( whose adolescent grin and penchant for provocative 
statements disguise a formidable musical mind) bristles. “Even though 
we do one-minute versions of those songs, we're still relating all 
our material to the original melodies, which is the way Ornette 
works. We take fragments of melody, motifs, and toss 'em back 
'n' forth between the horns - only it's very concise , very compressed , 
so it becomes like a BARRAGE of sound!" 

include "The Disguise" and "Chippie" from his first Contempor¬ 
ary LP, “Blues Connotation", “C&D” and “WRU" from the 
Atlantic era, "New York Is Now" from the Blue Note period, 
“Mob Job” from the Song X LP with Pat Metheny plus "Feet 
Music" and “Peace Warriors" from 1987's In All languages. 

“The compositions are STRONG," asserts Zorn ( whose early 
musical background was in the classical field - he cites Charles Ives. 
Harry Partch and John Cage among his first heroes). “That's the 
genius of Ornette, his compositions stand the test of time. 


Did you deal with harmolodics? I ( chubby. bearded. 40-year-old 
Devonian ) ask. 

“Not at all. Because ultimately . . . Ornette wanted to teach 
one of his new players - an acoustic, classical-guitarist - what 
harmolodics was, so he said to him 'OK, play any piece you 
know, any classical piece, and I'll show you what harmolodics is 
- just play it straight through and I'll play along’. So they did 
that, and at the end they stopped and Ornette said, 'Well, that’s 
what harmolodics is’!” Zorn ( who has {a} a sore throat; {b} to leave 
for the airport in 33 minutes) laughs delightedly. "And that’s what 
it is, it’s Ornette playing along - it’s his ear, his sensibility." 

Sure (I mutter, as I transcribe the tape) and relativity was just 
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Back in real time, Zorn {who first caught the ear of the jazz world 
by blowing saxophones and duck calls into backets of water) is stressing 
there was no attempt to copy Ornette: the aim was to find a new 
approach that "would be more faithful to the way he put his music 
together” by provoking a sense of outrage comparable to that 

“In 797.3 someone described a record of his to me as ‘one long 
squeak’. I mean, what are they talking about! He never squeaks 

time for people to get used to it . . . there was a real shock value 
to his music when it first came out and I wanted that kind of 
edge, that shock, to be there on my record too —" 

{Thinks: But Ornette didn't set out to shock people . . .) 

"- like a PUNCH in the face." 

Ouch! End of round one. 


{ZORN! ITS a great name. I muse, staring into space: like a character 
in an SF novel - “The messenger from Planet Tharg is here, my lord 
Zorn" - or an exclamation in a comic-strip - "Holy Zorn! My trousers 

“A couple of people have said, oh look, he's a REVISIONIST! 
But, I mean. What, have I been making a career out of this? Two 
records out of 15 or so . . . OK, the Ornette LP would be the 
third, but people arc not gonna call that revisionist, they're gonna 
call it COMPLETE MADNESS!" 

And Zorn cackles insanely. 

I’d remarked that several recent projects - the Ornette LP, the 
Sonny Clark tribute LP {Voodoo), the News For Lulu CD (featuring 
compositions by Clark, Kenny Dorham, Hank Mobley and 
Freddy Redd) plus the mish-mash repertoire of his ersatz-sleaze 
pop group Naked City - suggest Zorn is currently stuck in a 
mid-50s/mid-60s time-warp. 

collector: if I hear a record that's great, one of my biggest 
pleasures is to play it for someone, to say ‘wow, this is great - 


check it out'. I think that's the attitude which is behind those 
records. Plus, they’re all approached in different ways: News For 
Lulu is not traditional bebop." 

Lulu — Zorn (alto), Bill Frisell (guitar), .George Lewis (trom¬ 
bone) - is my favourite Zorn project of the last few years. Paying 

revitalise and reinvent the tradition without recourse to irony or 

inspiration of Jimmy Giuffre and Husker Du. It was Giuffrc’s 
1950s trio of Jim Hall and Bob Brookmeyer which influenced 
Zorn’s choice of musicians; Husker Du’s hardcore terseness 
which affected his choice of format. 

“So it wasn’t solo, solo, trade fours, head at the end etc. I said, 
we're all blowing all of the time - no soloists, everybody plays 


versions. It seemed to make sense. Taking the music somewhere 
rather than just REGURGITATING it." 

It works too, no small thanks to the trio’s sensitivity and 
self-discipline. Still, I remark, your attitude to the jazz tradition 
seems diametrically opposed to that of, say, Wynton Marsalis. 

Red rag to a bull! 

“Yeah!" Zorn's up and swinging. "There's an attitude where 
the jazz past is like a museum. You know, those guys are doing it 
so much like it was originally done, there is literally no point in 
them doing it. It's PATHETIC. That attitude ... I think it’s 


of expression is, I think, racist." 

It may be narrow-minded, retrogressive, priggish and dumb; 


Zorn shrugs. “I use race as a metaphor for almost everything. 

likes only classical and doesn’t listen to rock - to me, that's 
racism. It’s just the way I think, I‘m sorry." 

Hmm, the way I think, Zorn {who has to leave for the airport in 
23 minutes) is obscuring a potentially valid insight by his 
gung-ho, Humpty Dumpty use of language. Cultural prejudice 

"Anyway," he rasps, "I don't like Marsalis's music and I think 

faithful, because we bring it to LIFE." 

Splat! End of round two. 


Zorn - who apparently fancies himself as a real wack head - when 
I explain I’ve only heard bits and pieces from his early records, 
many of which are now impossible co find. This is a shame 
because, Voodoo and Lulu apart, much of his best alto playing 
comes on LPs like his solo, two-part The Classic Guide To Strategy, 
his meetings with trombonist Jim Staley on 0TB and Mumbo 
Jumbo , and the trio LP Yankees, with Derek Bailey and George 

A shame too because it means the majority of his celebrated 
“game pieces" - like “Archery”, “Hockey”, "Lacrosse" - have 

improvisation contexts, each of which follows particular and 
complex sets of rules and/or systems, designed to allow every 
participant a degree of control in how the piece develops - which 
most clearly reveal Zorn’s enormous (anti acknowledged) debt to 

like Anthony Braxton and Roscoe Mitchell. 

On recent LPs such as The Big Gundown and Spillane, Zorn has 

out his carefully-plotted infrastructures with the help of the 
Lower East Side radical rock/improviser crew he’s hung out with 
for the last ten, 15 years: eg, Polly Bradfield, Bill Frisell, Fred 
Frith, Shelley Hirsch, Wayne Horvitz, Arto Lindsay, Christian 


Marclay, Bobby Previce, Jim Staley . . . and, lately, avant- 
classicists (nouveau-poseurs, to their detractors) the Kronos 


minutes) declares. “Moments and blocks of sound. I’ll gc 
put it on a card, then later ta! 
order — which I do by thinking it through ag 
hearing it all in toy hejid." 


Some moments may be notated, most require different degrees 
of specified improvisation where Zorn tells people what he wants 
- “play cheesy cocktail piano” - “orchestrating" and “sculpting” 
the results in the studio without actually writing anything 
down. “Forbidden Fruit", his Spillane piece for voice, string 
quartet and turntables, has a higher percentage of notation in 
deference to Kronos, who commissioned the work. Still, Zorn 
insisted on some improvisation, despite the quartet’s inexperience 
in that mode, because, he claims, “there’s an edge, an excitement 
there when it’s improvised that’s not there when you just read 
the notes on the page". 

But he also used Christian Marclay's turntables - playing only 
string sounds - as "a safety device, because it ensured that no 
matter what Kronos did in terms of improvisation, Christian 
would make it sound great". And on his new piece for Kronos, 
“Cat O'Nine Tails (Tex Avery Directs De Sade)" - "Sex V 
violence , it's all about SEX and VIOLENCE," Zorn giggles, 

he spent three days in the studio with Kronos, ten hours a day, 
getting it “to sound exactly the way 1 wanted it". 

Er, this using a safety device and spending 30 hours to get it 
to sound exactly right, doesn’t it kind of negate the point of the 
improvisation, that "on the edge" feeling you wanted? 

“You tell me,” Zorn ripostes airily. 

I’m the one asking the questions, bub. 

“You’ll figure it out. It’s not too hard." 

Ooh! Below the belt. End of round three. 


zorn and the art of motorcycle maintenance 

"You should ask heavy-metal groups if they feel guilty 
because some guy flips out listening to their music and kills 
three people. They have been asked and their response is, hey it’s 
not our fault. And they’re right, it’s not their fault.” 

{Aside: I’m not so sure. Those who sow the wind, etc.) 

Zorn {who has to leave for the airport in four minutes) has let slip 
that after “Spillane" came out, one person rang to tell him he’d 
be the perfect person to score this Broadway musical, another to 
say he’d be perfect to score this Zippy the Pinhead cartoon . . . 

It doesn’t bother you? I’d asked. People hearing such different 

“Well, do 1 have a choice? Why should I get annoyed? It’s not 
up to me. Everyone’s entitled to their opinion. Thar’s why critics 

Huh? {This dialogue is highly edited - I'm running out of space.) 

“Because they put it in print and people read it like it's gospel. 
I think people should make up their own minds and it's difficult 


to do so with that kind of subtle influence or brainwashing 

This is a bit ripe coming from a man who even namcchecks his 
favourite Japanese boutique on the Spillane inner-sleeve and 
whose music - well, some of it - is all opinion: eg, Naked City 
set-lists pretty much consist of personal favourites from Zorn’s 
record collection; then, the implicit assumption of his entire 
philosophy seems to be that the music he likes is a) automatically 

being called racist). And, just to slip the kitchen sink into my 
glove, is Zorn’s incessant genre-hopping really akin to him 
playing Batman in the Gotham City of forgotten sounds? Or is it 
more like a) slumming? b) lack of discrimination and/or original¬ 
ity? c) shallow magpie opportunism? d) just fun? (/ abstain.) 

Back in the ring opinions are flying like custard-pies. I've just 
opined that “Spillane” is kind of a “safe" piece. (PLOP! Got 'im.) 

Safe? Safe!!! Zorn coolly flicks a lump of custard from his hair 
and gives me a pitying smile. 

“On the contrary, I think it asks questions , in terms of 
structure. It’s on the edge. I've never heard anything like it before. 
I've heard elements here and there, but in terms of the way it 
moves and what’s involved . . . it’s like a movie, but it’s music." 

A debatable point: structures that comprise a series of 
moments, each a particular blend of notation/improvisation, are 
not new; using the writings of Mickey Spillane as your guiding 
principle may be, but is that significant, especially when the 
results sound (to me) - WARNING! BRAINWASHING 
ATTEMPT IMMINENT! - like high-gloss muzak for trash- 
culture trendies? {Stone me! — Trendy Ed.) 

The real CRUNCH is - what’s Zorn up to practically 
celebrating a man who — and here I quote the pie-full-in-the-face 

{Wire 58/59) — a man who is "a total moron, a racist, sexist pig"? 

Good question, huh? Unfortunately it’s a rhetorical one here 
since it doesn’t occur to me until Zorn has left for the airport, 

{Critic races off cliff-top. glances down . plummets into giant vat of 
custard .) 

SPLUDGE! BLUK! GLURG! 

TKO. 
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Paul Butler. 


Nobody’s going to pigeon-hole Robin Eubanks. 
One minute he's up there leading a guided tour of the valley of 
tears as he snarls and sobs through “You Don't Know What Love 
Is” with Art Blakey growling “get mad!” behind him. The next 
day, his trombone does the equivalent of an aerobic workout on 
an M-Base foray with his roommate Steve Coleman. After that, 
maybe some free-form eloquence touring with Dave Holland. 
And if you’re thoroughly confused by this chain of events, pick 
up his new album, Different Perspectives. But don't expect to 
resolve anything. 

We are, after all, talking about someone who grew up 
listening to both his uncle, Ray Bryant, and Led Zeppelin; did 
his apprenticeship with Slide Hampton; worked some gigs with 
Sun Ra; spent three years on Broadway; toured with Stevie 
Wonder, then landed a spot as musical director for Blakey's 
current crew of Jazz Messengers. Versatile is a nice word to use in 
a case like this. Astute is probably better. 

Eubanks’ first album as a leader was designed with a broad- 
base marketing concept in mind. In his liner notes, he cites his 
wide range of musical experience, then issues this caveat: "I'm 
sure that some people will critique this recording ^s being devoid 
of concept and too varied. However, that variety is the concept, 
with the common thread of (hopefully) good music holding it 
together.” But there was method involved in determining what 
music Eubanks would use so variously to represent himself. 

“I knew," he says, “that Japan was really into standards, so I 
included ‘Walkin' ’ and 'You Don’t Know What Love Is'; and the 
U S is more pop or commercially oriented, so I did a Stevie 
Wonder tune which I really like. Then there’s this ‘jQuiet Storm' 
kind of programme they have on the West Coast . . . kind of 
laidback, after work, chillin’, sipping wine after dinner or 
something, I don't know what the hell they do, I don’t work! So 
‘The Night Before' is geared to that. And ‘Midtown’ is kind of 
funk. And then Europe is just wide open for anything. So I 
designed it so it would have some kind of appeal for those three 

Different Perspectives is an unusual compilation. Eubanks' 
eagerness to bring The Trombone (we're talking history here) out 
of the shadows often overwhelms the album. There is a striking 
absence of other horns (aside from Coleman and Michael Moss- 
man on the title cut; four trombones, including Slide, are 

One can only hope that Eubanks' sense of personal dismay over 
having seen the trombone viewed as “this little bastard instru¬ 
ment over in the corner” will diminish, so that he will feel free to 
lead without annihilating. On all cuts save the experimental title 
tune and the solid opener, “Midtown”, the other musicians often 
sound out of their element, with one notable exception: Eubanks’ 
brother Kevin, whose guitar pops out with such grace and 
assurance on “Overjoyed" and "The Night Before” that the 
others’ gropings are amplified by contrast. 
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ROBIN EUBANKS 


smiles, or the most sullen, unapproachable character when he 
does not. At those times, though his face betrays no emotion, 
one senses a volcano within. Eubanks was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania in 1955, the eldest of four boys in a musically 
ambitious family.-His mother, Vera, is a fine gospel pianist 
whose brother Ray found his niche in the jazz idiom early on and 
was often accompanied by his sibling, the late Tom Bryant, on 
bass. Robin picked up the trombone in elementary school and 

His move to New York in 1980 was due in large part to the 


his wing after the two were introduced in Philadelphia by 
Eubanks’ neighbour, A1 Grey. Like many young musicians, 
Robin Eubanks got his start playing in small rock bands, while 
listening to groups like Chicago, Led Zeppelin, Grand Funk 
Railroad, and Frank Zappa. James Brown, Sly and the Family 
Stone, Aretha Franklin, and the host of stellar artists who gilded 
the Motown label were also favourites. 

Meanwhile, Papa Jo Jones, along with Grey and uncles Ray 
and Tom, were regular visitors to the Eubanks home. This 
polyphonic milieu gave rise to Robin Eubanks' somewhat split 
musical personality. "If I just deal with the last ten years or so, 
which is what I’ve been dealing with jazz. I’m negating a whole 
20 years of stuff that I listened to and that's still in me,” Eubanks 
notes. Enter M-Base (Macro Basic Array of Structured Extempor¬ 
isation), a musical grab bag conceived and purveyed by "a group 
of musicians who happen to liv e in Brooklyn and are all friends of 
one another", viz Coleman, Eubanks, Greg Osby, Geri Allen, 
Terri Lyne Carrington, Marvin "Smitty" Smith, and others. 

were getting more and more traditional and conservative, which 
is really going against the grain of what we all grew up doing and 
listening to,” Eubanks says. His album’s title cut “fits within 
some of the concepts of M-Base that I'm interested in. It's such a 
wide range of things that people really zero in on their own 
subjective area." It defies verbal description. 

But tradition still looms large in Eubanks' repertory. “I have 
so much respect for the traditions of music, having played with 
people like Philly Joe Jones; he was one of my favourites. I have a 
concern about the new young musicians coming up who may be 
more electronically-oriented, and just having the whole tradition 
being obliterated. Guys like Art or Dizzy, they’re not gonna be 
around for ever, and somebody has to carry on." 

Does he ever get rapped for musical duplicity? 

“Well, the guys who are really into the tradition, like even the 
cats in Art's band, they criticise me about the [M-Base] stuff 1 
do, and some of the people in the M-Base thing criticise me for 
the stuff I do with Art, bur I couldn't care less ... I get bored 
playing funk, I get bored just playing straight ahead, I get bored 
just playing odd meter stuff. I need the variety to stimulate me." 
Any repetitive, standard format bothers Eubanks, whether he's 
playing or not: "I used to get tired of turning to the jazz station 
and always hearing link ta link [the piano] and then hearing some 


saxophone player . . . occasionally they’d have a trumpet, but I 
got tired of hearing saxophones, it was just a drag.” Which 
explains, in part, his approach to his album. 


Eubanks has been creating his own thrills in a deeper 
vein: for the past five or six years, he's been exploring what he 
calls “a new language on the trombone, harmonically and 
rhythmically. It was always the real straight-ahead diatonic stuff 

stuff like Roswell Rudd, Craig Harris and Ray Anderson, and 
there was a big middle ground that was left uncharted, this big 
no-man's-land of the trombone that nobody would really deal 
with. I transcribed one of Wayne Shorter’s solos and it really 
showed me the kind of harmonic stuff that I was hearing in 
Wayne's playing, the stuff that the saxes and trumpets and piano 
had been doing for a while, and this was never done on 
trombone. It's something I'm trying to work on; the problem 
was that I couldn’t listen to any trombone players who did it, 
because I didn’t hear anybody doing it. And I’ve been getting a 
lot of support from other trombone players who call me up, or 
ones I meet in Europe or around the States at some gig. They 
recognise it’s a different kind of approach, and that's really 
encouraging. I think I might be on the right track." 

On the agenda for Robin Eubanks: an M-Base forum at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music; a gig with McCoy Tyner's big 
band; an excursion to Switzerland with Buster Williams, juggled 
with Blakcy's always-crammed schedule. (Japanese) Polydor is 
talking about another solo album; Eubanks and his buddy Steve 
Turre are mulling over the idea of a two-trombone album. 
Almost inevitably, Eubanks is “planning on putting a band 
together . . . it's still in the thought process as far as the 
personnel go; I need people who are versatile enough to play 
straight-ahead jazz, odd meter stuff, electric stuff, all the things 
I want to do." 

Eubanks’ perspicacious attitude prevails here; he's in no rush: 
“I still just need to keep working and I just have to try and get a 
smooth kind of transition. Art’s not gonna be here for ever; I’ve 
got the rest of my life to play with my peers." 

Eubanks is also aware of the financial worries that attend being 
a bandleader: “We gotta go through hooking up gigs. People 
think you just play music and that’s it, but they don’t realise that 
I have a mortgage to pay and those folks don’t want to hear 
that I’m in between gigs, or ‘oh, I’m just getting my band 

Eubanks’ steadying influence is his longtime involvement 

musicians such as Herbie Hancock, Wayne Shorter, Williams, 
Carrington, and others. “You’re really encouraged to find out 
what life is about, the uniqueness of it, and when you’re able to 

anybody else. People who've heard me outside the straight-ahead 
situation, especially trombone players, are hearing the indi¬ 
viduality that I’m trying to get to. I’m starting to hear it too," 
says Robin Eubanks, with just a trace of excitement. 
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that below 14th Street style's not substance (then too, he, Robin 
Holcomb and their daughter Nica just left Hoboken for Seattle). 
Horvitz’s The President deadpans arty rock’n’roll for couch 
potatoes. Elliot Sharp’s noise guitar shreds the static but pulsing 
patterns Horvitz on electronics and Holcomb on grand piano 
weave. Doug Wieselman riffs the post-modern blues, and 
Previte drives the point home. Talk about dancing in your 

Cut to Ornette Coleman’s Prime Time at the Cameo combined 
>• dance and concert venue in Miami Beach during New Music 

'■J enough to grasp all this band’s fluctuations. Halfway through, 
^ after the bassists' duet, amplified sound and the band's sense 
come together. Badal Roy’s tablas beat for Coleman directly - so 
o. he smiles, and lets rip! The two guitarists find their uncertainty 
^ receding, the bassists tumble in sync, Denardo pounds the pulse 
ui differently each stroke. 

q New Music America festivals have always been divided affairs. 
2 Founded ten years ago by composers linked to the Kitchen 

-S' and Enos — outside the academically approved concert world, it’s 
w reluctantly admitted populist trends that locate in rock, jazz and 
- ethnic musics something truly new. The fest moves annually, 
calling on various members of the loosely organised New Music 
(A Alliance to act as producing host, and the fest’s success depends 
w in part on the organisational strength of the institution that 
meets its challenge. 

" What^ was relatively new this year at NMA, critic Kevin 
j tion: Steve Lacy with Fredric Rzewski while Irene Abei sang 


Soviet poetry of the 2()s; Lacy with George Lewis sans computer. 
Marilyn Crispell, digging deeply into herself, Coltrane and 
Monk; the Melford—Brandis piano and flute duo, calmly accept¬ 
ing bird cries, jet roars, other pier-side distractions in their 
chamber play. Solo percussionist Gerry Hemingway and solo 
guitarist Bill Frisell, intrigued by self- and ' instrument- 

finally breaking free on Hendrix's "Purple Haze”. 

Good-to-great at NMA: The New World Symphony, con¬ 
ducted by Michael Tilson Thomas, discovering Charles 
Wuorinen’s sense of humour in “Bamboula Beach—The Miami 
Bamboula', and Steve Reich’s heart in “The Four Sections". 
Morton Feldman’s work, penetrating, sotto voce. Kronos’ commis¬ 
sions by John Zorn (“Cat O’ Nine Tails") and W. Horvitz (with 

Sovereign Of The Sea. Shelley Hirsch pumping Horst Rickel’s 

of multi-tracked hand and speech gestures. Joan Logue’s “30 
Second Video Spots”. New Music New Radio, curated by Steve 
Malagodi. The beach, a car, my accommodations, Cuban food, 
Haitian record stores. 

Bad: Miami-Dade Transit System's censorship due to suspect 

in business district people-mover cars. Highly touted but 
lacklustre contributions from South America and Miami's 
Hispanic-Caribbean community. Edwina Lee Tyler’s pseudo- 
African posturing. The discomfort of the Strand cafe, unable to 
accommodate audiences for the popular concerts booked there. 
Would I go again? You do read lips! NMA 1989 is at BAM. 
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Jimmy McGriff/Hank Crawford: Steppin* 
Up (Milestone M-9153). Recording engineer 

crucial cracks. Insrcad of the widescreen Ham- 

album (Wire 48), space is made for Arctha- 
Atlantic-Soul veteran Hank Crawford's supple 
alto. There's still McGrifFs patent prcssure- 

Pondcr supplies ringing guitar and drummer 
Billy Preston guests on piano with 


Quartet Music: Winixjw On Thf. Lake 
(Nine Winds 0122). Pleasant, contemplative 

guitar, with occasional contributions from Eric 
von Essen's piano or bass, all held together by 

Cline, who is very much a member of the 

The standout crack, "Window On The Lake", 
is an attractive tribute to Joni Mitchell which 
uses the lilting guitar of her Clouds and Ladies 
Of The Canyon period to underpin some charm- 

fers from its frequent veerings towards New 

Thoughts In Darkness” and "Zen Piece" give 
the uncomfortable impression that this is 
music to medicate to. 


Fletcher Henderson: Swing 1929-1937 
(BBC REB 682). A fine collection of tracks by 

Robert Parker has ignored 
makes the record more enjoyable if granting a 

Hawkins was the dominant figure with Hen¬ 
derson for most of this time - listen to his 


brief, stunning solo in the 1931 "Sugar Foot 
to have included one of his great features, such 
paperback edition of a great band. 


switches to the ranbur luce for one track. The 

design and performance behind them. The 
gant piece of European plumbing which first 


November 1988 contain extracts from suites. 

West Arts, and tenor player Paul Dunmall's. 
Both are exhilarating springboards for impro¬ 
vised explorations of deceptively simple rifF- 

big-toned ebullient self, Richards sparkling, 
funky and delicate by turns. Tony Marsh was 

Tony Orrell, all ticking 
Orrell would have been propulsive. Bassist 
and the whole is unreservedly recommended: 


Horace Silver: The Best Of Thf. Blue 
Note Years (Blue Note B1-91143). Herbie 
Hancock: The Best Of Thf. Blue Note 

keeping the music of the 50s and 60s moving 

on dancefloors or in magazines this is an ideal 
way of getting to know him a little better. 

you'll be getting an intro to the unhurried 
elegance of Hank Mobley's tenor as well as four 
of the best trumpeters to labour in the shade of 

Same excellent packaging for Herbie Han¬ 
cock, same recommendations. A choice selcc- 


tics (out of Maiden Voyage), lots of Carter and 
most renowned rhythm sections in jazz) and 



emerge and dissipate with apparent ease; un- 

ling to fill the available space. Fine music, Manhattan MTL W34)r Mr Jordan doing what 

Spirit Level: The Swiss Radio Tapes (casset- synthesisers of producer Preston Glass. The¬ 


re only from Tim Richards. 37 Dundalk R> 
London SE4 2JJ). Both sides of this Radio 
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1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 
12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 

15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 

17 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 

19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 

20 Art Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 

22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Ulmer 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita O’Day 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 

30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Torn Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 
{double issue, £2.50) 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 


40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Charlie Rouse 

41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, Kronos 

42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bheki Mseleku 

43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk 
(double issue, £2.50) 

48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 

49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 

50 David Holland, Tommy Smith, 50 Players 

51 Marilyn Crispell, Gil Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland Pern 

52 Sonny Rollins, Ed Blackwell, Ornette Coleman 

53 John Scofield, John McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges 

54 Jason Rebello, Jimmy Rowles, Adelaide Hall 

55 David Sanborn, John Lewis, Booker Little 

56 Composers Issue, Carla Bley, Mike Gibbs 

57 Bird, Billy Bang, Red Rodney 

58/59 Albert Ayler, Shannon Jackson, Manfred Eicher 
(double issue, £2.50) 

60 Andy Sheppard, Lionel Hampton, Jack Dejohnette 


includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 pi 
)0 for double issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double iss 
irmail delivery. Send to: Wire Back Issues, 

Units G&H, 


115 Cleveland Street, 
London W1P 5PN. 
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Lester Bowie 

Jazz Renegades/Big Band! 
29th St Saxophone Quartet 
TOWN & COUNTRY CLUB 
Saturday 18 March 
£8.00 (£6.00 cones) 

01 284 0303 


Andy Sheppard 
Nana Vasconcelos 

Danny Thompson 
TOWN & COUNTRY CLUB 
Sunday 19 March 
£8.00 (£6.00 cones) 

01 284 0303 


Cecil Taylor/Dance! 

SHAW THEATRE 
Monday 20 March 
£8.00 (£6.00 cones) 

01 388 1394 

brochure - ring 01 860 5866 


SERIOUS PRODUCTIONS & SPEAKOUT PRESENT 


THE ONLY BRITISH CONCERT BY 



SUNDAY 23 APRIL AT 7.30PM • THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
CATHERINE STREET LONDON W C 2 • BOX OFFICE 01-240 7472 

OR PLUS BOOKING FEE FROM 

KEITH PROWSE 0 1 - 7 4 1 8 9 8 9 / PREMIER 0 1 -2 40 2 2 4 5 / STARGREEN 0 1 - 7 3 4 8 9 3 2 
LTB 0 1-4 39 3 3 7 1 / OPEN ALL HOURS 0 1 -379 4444 / T&C STATION 0 1 -2 8 4 1 2 2 1 
TICKETS ON SALE FROM 30 JANUARY 

‘DANCING IN THE DARK’ OUT NOW ON MILESTONE MARKETED BY ACE RECORDS 









































































